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LETTEE FROM PROFESSOR GEORGE WASHINGTON 

GREENE. 

East Greenwich, R. I., May 9, 1867. 

To THE Editors op the North American Review : — 

Gentlemen, — Mr. Bancroft's letter in the last number of your Re- 
view may be divided into three parts, — personalities, assertions, and the 
forms of discussion. With the personalities I have nothing to do. I 
proceed directly to an examination of the assertions and discussions. 

First among the assertions is, that I " assume the appearance of fair- 
ness by a parade of documents and authorities, but that many of the 
documents are irrelevant, decisive ones are left out, and some of those 
which are confidently cited are unhistoric." It will, I presume, be al- 
lowed by every candid reader, that, in making assertions like these, the 
accuser is bound to prove them. I deny them all, and call upon Mr. 
Bancroft for his proofs. 

Having thus introduced his subject, Mr. Bancroft passes to the exam- 
ination of the different paragraphs of my pamphlet, all of which but 
four he disposes of after the same manner, — a manner very convenient 
for him, but very unsatisfactory to those difficult readers who believe 
that documents, and not assertions, are the foundation of history. These 
four he " reserves for fuller discussion." I purpose to follow him in 
this discussion, beginning with Fort Washington. 

Mr. Bancroft says : — 

" Early in November experience proved clearly to the mind of Washing- 
ton that Fort Washington ought to be evacuated, and, knowing from the re- 
ports of Greene the different opinion of that officer, he embodied in his order 
for preparing for the evacuation the reasoning on which the order was found- 
ed When it is compared with Greene's conduct on receiving it, no room 

is left for doubt how that conduct is to be judged." 

In the next paragraph we are told, " First, that it was not modest 
for the inferior officer, who had already had ocasion to explain his opin- 
ion, to thwart the system of his superior." Second, that if every subor- 
dinate should insist upon his own plan, that harmony of action which 
it was the duty of the commander-in-chief to secure would be destroyed. 
Third, that " the order to defend Fort Washington to the last was ex- 
plicitly and unequivocally revoked " ; yet Greene reinforced it. Jjost, 
that "a considerable discretion was left to Greene, and that he used 
that discretion in the most injurious manner." Two letters of Wash- 
ington, one of the 22d of August, 1779, to Reed, and one of the 8th 
of March, 1785, to Gordon, foUow. The discussion closes by evading 
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the question of Washington's ultimate responsibility, throwing upon 
Greene the responsibility of " the warfare in Washington's mind," 
which was the immediate cause of the loss of the fort, and an assur- 
ance that, according to " the unanimous contemporary opinion, Greene 
as a counsellor gave the worst possible advice." 

Such, I believe, is a correct analysis of Mr. Bancroft's argument. 
And now, in coming to an examination of it, please remember that in 
my pamphlet I waived in exphcit terms the question of the correctness 
of Greene's opinion, and confined myself strictly to the inquiry. Who 
was responsible for the holding of Fort Washington after the 13th of 
November ? Mr. Bancroft does not meet the question. 

He says that " early in November experience proved clearly to the 
mind of Washington that Fort Washington ought to be evacuated." I, 
of course, have nothing to do with Washington's opinion except as it 
was known to Greene. There are, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, but two letters of Washington to Greene in the first part of No- 
vember. On the 6th he writes to the President of Congress : " I ex- 
pect the enemy will bend their tbrce against Fort Washington." (Force, 
Am. Arch., 5th Series, III. 543.) In this letter no doubt is expressed 
or even hinted of his power or intention to hold it. 

On the next day, the 7th, he writes to Greene : " Conjecturing that 
too little is yet done by General Howe to go into winter-quarters, we 
conceive that Fort Washington will be an object for part of his force, 
while New Jersey may claim the attention of the other part. To 
guard against the evils arising from the first, I must recommend to you 
to pay every attention in your power, and give every assistance you 
can to the garrison opposite to you." (Force, tU sup. 557.) 

Up to this date, therefore, there is no doubt expressed in Washing- 
ton's letters to Greene about the propriety or possibility of holding Fort 
Washington. To the President of Congress, to whom any such doubt 
would uece^sarily have been communicated, he holds the same language 
that he holds to Greene. Mr. Bancroft's assertion, therefore, that 
Greene " had already had occasion to explain his opinion," has no 
foundation but in his own fertile invention. Thus far, then, Greene's 
intention to "thwart the system of his superior" could not have been 
formed, for no change in that system had been announced. Washing- 
ton and Greene were still in perfect accord. 

But after the letter of the 7th had been written, intelligence reached 
camp that " three vessels " had passed up the North River, and on the 
next day Washington wrote : — 

" The late passage of three vessels up the North River, of which we have 
just receioed advice, is so plain a proof of the inefficacy of all the obstructions 
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we have thrown into it, that I cannot but think it will fully justify a change 
in the disposition which has been made. If we cannot prevent vessels from 
passing up, and the enemy are possessed of the surrounding country, what 
valuable purpose can it answer to attempt to hold a post from which the ex- 
pected benefit cannot be had ? / am, therefore, inclined to think that it will 
not be prudent to hazard the men and stores at Mount Washington ; but as 
you are on the spot I leave it to you to give such orders as to evacuating Mount 
Washington as you may judge best, and so far revoking the order given to 
Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last." 

If we apply to this letter the common rules of interpretation, we shall 
see, first, that it base^ the idea of evacuation upon the impossibility of 
preventing the passage of the enemy's ships up the river, and speaks of 
the proofs of that impossibility as having been just acquired. Thus far, 
then, it confirms my position that, up to the 8th, Washington meant to 
hold the fort. The manner in which he speaks, in the letters of the 
6th and 7th, of the enemy's designs against that post, inasmuch as they 
contain no hint of a doubt concerning his power to hold it, is also a con- 
firmation of the correctness of my position. 

Now what follows from this Just discovered impossibility ? " / am, 
therefore, inclined to think that it will not be prudent to hazard the men 
and stores at Mount Washington." By what principle of interpretation 
was Greene required to accept this dubitative I am inclined to think as 
equivalent to a positive / think"? Therefore, as the letter reads up to 
this sentence, there is nothing in it which could convey to Greene's 
mind the idea of a positive decision or a positive order. 

But even if there had been, and the expression had been / think, 
what conclusion about Washington's decision would Greene have 
drawn from the next sentence ? " But as you are on the spot I leave it 
to you to give such orders as to evacuating Mount Washington as you 
may judge best." Is this an order, or is it a reference of decision on the 
ground of the commander-in-chief's absence from the spot, and his 
consequent incapacity to decide correctly ? Congress had instructed 
Washington to hold Fort Washington as long as possible. What if 
Greene had evacuated it ? Would the language of this letter have 
justified him to a court-martial, or what to him was always of more im- 
portance than the opinions of man, to his own conscience, unless he could 
have affirmed that he believed it to be necessary ? How the tidings of 
such an evacuation would have been received by the country may be 
conjectured from the general outburst of indignation with which those 
of St. Clair's evacuation of Ticonderoga were received. 

The third count in Mr. Bancroft's indictment is, that " the order to 
defend Fort Washington to the last was explicitly and unequivocally 
revoked, yet Greene thought proper to reinforce it with some of the 
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best troops and arms." How this revocation was expressed you have 
already seen. How it can be considered in any other light than as a 
logical sequence of the second clause of the sentence in which it occurs 
it is difficult to conceive. Magaw, who was in command at Fort Wash- 
ington, — for technically Greene was never in command there, — had 
been ordered to defend his post to the last extremity. In authorizing 
Greene to use his own judgment about holding or evacuating it, a revo- 
cation of that order was a necessary part of the authorization. The last 
clause of the sentence is the necessary complement of the second clause. 
It conveys no opinion, contains no modification not already substantially 
contained in the second. Washington added it, as the qualifying so far 
proves, because he wished to express himself clearly and fully. He 
meant that Greene should feel himself justified in following his own 
judgment, and therefore told Magaw, through Greene, that he was no 
longer required to defend his post if Greene should order him to evacu- 
ate it. This is the only meaning that can be attributed to this clause, 
and the prominence which Mr. Bancroft gives it is utterly irreconcila- 
ble with every recognized law of interpretation. 

I hold, therefore, that the so-called orders of the 8th were literally dis- 
cretionary, or, in other words, that, throwing the responsibility upon 
Greene, they conferred upon him the power which was the necessary 
condition of that responsibility. They contain, as I have fully shown, 
all that Washington is known to have said to him upon the subject. 

From the 9th, therefore, the day on which Washington's letter 
reached him, Greene found himself in a new position. It became his 
duty to decide the question of evacuation according to his own judg- 
ment. It was a new question. Up to that moment, Washington's let- 
ters to him contain no allusion to it. So far from having, as Mr. Ban- 
croft asserts, had occasion to explain his opinion on this question to the 
commander-in-chief, the question had never arisen between them. The 
council of war of the 16th of October, which, with but one dissenting 
voice, decided that the river could not be effectually obstructed, decided 
also " that Fort Washington be held as long as possible." (Force, 8th 
Series, II. 1116.) Greene was not present at that council, but he be- 
lieved that the free passage of the river might be obstructed, and the 
affair of the 27th October (vide my pamphlet, pp. 42 - 44) shows that 
there was some foundation for his opinion. But this, as plainly appears 
from the minutes of the council, was treated as a separate question. 
Although the council decided that the river could not be secured, they 
also decided that the fort should be held as long as possible. Up to the 
8th of November, Washington's words and conduct were in accordance 
with this decision. 
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What, then, was Greene's duty in this new emergency ? Plainly, 
first of all to make sure that he had put the right construction upon 
Washington's letter ; and next to tell him what that construction was. 
This he did, and in his letter of the 9th I^ovember, which, as I have 
given it in full in my pamphlet, I will not reprint here, he announces 
his difference of opinion and gives his reasons for it. It is evident, both 
from this letter and from his conduct, that he interpreted Washington's 
" / am inclined to think," as the expression of indecision, and his " / 
have it to you to give such orders as you may judge best," as a literal 
transfer of the power of decision to him. 

Washington's letters of August, 1779, and March, 1785, upon which 
Mr. Bancroft lays so much stress, have nothing to do with Greene's 
knowledge of Washington's sentiments before the 13th of November, 
1776, and Greene's conduct as to obedience must be judged by his 
knowledge of Washington's decision. This is equally true of the letter 
of the 19th of November, 1776, to Augustine Washington. Greene's 
only means of knowing what Washington thought was the letter of the 
8th of November, and what construction a candid application of the 
simplest and most obvious laws of interpretation must put upon this 
letter I have already shown. To blame Greene for reading Wash- 
ington's words as Washington wrote them, and interpreting them as 
he had always interpreted them, would be absurd, if the gravity of 
such a charge against such a man did not make it wicked. 

On what day Washington received Greene's letter of the 9th, I have 
no means of knowing ; probably, however, on the 10th, certainly not 
later than the 11th. When he had read that letter, he knew what in- 
terpretation Greene had put upon his. It was the same construction 
which he had put upon Washington's answer to his letter of the 29th of 
October, about holding the lower lines. In that answer, Washington 
had referred the decision to Greene, because Greene was on the spot, 
and had " not scrupled " to decide according to his own judgment. 
Eleven days had passed without a word of reproof from Washington, 
or even a suggestion that he had erred in his interpretation of Wash- 
ington's words. Why should he hesitate to do now what he had done 
tiien ? 

On the 10th, he again wrote Washington, unfolding his general plan 
of defence in Jersey. The letter of Harrison, Washington's secretary, 
to which this was an answer, has not been preserved, but it is fair to 
suppose that it was upon the same subject. On the 11th, Greene 
writes again. But from Washington there is no other letter. His last 
word had been given in his letter of the 8th. On the 13th, he arrived 
at Fort Lee. The reason for intrusting the decision to Greene ceased. 
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The commander-in-chief was now on the spot. If he disapproved 
Greene's conduct, why did he not countermand Greene's orders ? 
Clearly, this was his duty as commander-in-chief. Clearly, this was no 
time to balance considerations of delicacy. Clearly, if Washington hesi- 
tated, the fault did not lie with Greene, who had only an opinion to ex- 
press, not an order to give. But Washington did hesitate, and during 
that hesitation the fort fell. It is not pleasant to accuse Washington 
of indecision, but it is not just to lay the consequences of that indecision 
at another man's door. Greene acted independently while it was his 
duty to act. He advised conscientiously when it became his duty to 
advise. Beyond this it was not in his power to go, and power is a con- 
dition of responsibility. If it was not modest in him to hold a different 
opinion from the commander-in-chief, for such is the true import of Mr. 
Bancroft's words, it was neither considerate nor just in the commander- 
in-chief to call upon him for an independent opinion. But no such 
thought ever entered the equitable mind of Washington. He saw that 
there was great weight in Greene's reasoning, and therefore took it 
into careful consideration. Unfortunately, before he had come to a de- 
cision, the opportunity of strengthening or withdrawing the garrison es- 
caped him. Up to the night of the 15th, either of these might have 
been done ; and Washington was already on the spot on the 13th. 
This aspect of the question Mr. Bancroft evades. Let him prove that 
in the presence of the commander-in-chief it was for the subordinate to 
decide, and I will accept the responsibility for mj' grandfather. 

" / turn next," says Mr. Bancroft, " to the charge numbered XII. 
Greene at the Brandywine The question that is raised by Gen- 
eral Greeners grandson is whether Washington joined the right alone or 
with troops." Mr. Bancroft holds that he brought up Greene's division 
with him, and cites Knox, Lafayette, and Marshall ; — Knox, to prove 
that he " set out in a gallop " for the right ; Lafayette, that he " came up 
with fresh troops " ; Marshall, that he " pressed forward with Greene to 
the support of that wing." 

I have relied upon Gordon, and upon Greene's letter to Marchant, to 
prove that Greene brought up one division of his troops himself, — 
Weedon's brigade ; while the other, Muhlenberg's, took, by Washing- 
ton's direction, another road. The statements of Greene and Gordon 
are positive, and admit of no modification. They must either be abso- 
lutely false or absolutely true. To these I have added the traditional 
testimony of Dr. Darlington of West Chester, Pennsylvania, as pub- 
lished by the Historical Society of that State. Mr. Bancroft's slur at 
this gentleman, whom he calls one Darlington, will hardly pass in 
Pennsylvania for an argument. According to Dr. Darlington, Wash- 

VOL. CV. — NO. 216. 22 
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ington, who was with Greene when the cannon announced the attack 
upon the right wing, took a cross-road under the guidance of an old 
man named Brown, who had repeatedly told the story to Darlington's 
father. The point at issue, therefore, is, Whose testimony are we to 
receive ? 

Knox's declaration that Washington " set off in a gallop " shows 
that he must have "set off" alone, unless we are to believe that 
Greene's infantry " set off in a gallop " with him. Now as the troops 
of that day were not trained to the double-quick, they could hardly 
have kept up a gallop forty-five minutes, even if they had started in 
one. Knox, therefore, is against, and not for, Mr. Bancroft. 

But Colonel Pinckney, one of Washington's aids, in a paper dated 
thirteen days after the battle, positively asserts that he was with Wash- 
ington, and Washington with Sullivan, when Weedon came up. (Proc. 
Penn. Hist. Soc, I. No. 8, p. 50.) Therefore Washington must 
have been in advance of Greene, who was with Weedon ; and to have 
been in advance — ' for they were together when the cannon was first 
heard — he must have come at least part of the way without him. 

Thus Pinckney, with his fresh recollections of the battle, contra- 
dicts both Lafayette and Marshall, who wrote thirty years after the 
battle. But there is no need of taking either Lafayette's or Marshall's 
words literally. Neither of them enters into details. Both of them 
use expressions which are still correct as general narrative, if we sup- 
pose that Washington, after giving his orders, and seeing the march 
begun, " pressed forward " in advance, and was, as Pinckney tells us that 
he was, with Sullivan when Greene came up. 

And, to come to the reason of the thing, why should Washington 
wait the tardy movements of infantry, when he knew, by the firing on 
the right, that he was needed there ? Was it in keeping with his ener- 
getic character to walk his horse at so critical a moment, when a quar- 
ter of an hour's gallop would bring him where he could see and judge 
for himself? 

But this is not the only issue between Mr. Bancroft and myself with 
regard to the battle of the Brandywine. Permit me to call your atten- 
tion for a moment to his narrative : — 

" Howe seemed likely to get in the rear of the Continental army and com- 
plete its overthrow. But at the sound of the cannon on the right, taking with 
him Greene and the two brigades of Muhlenberg and Weedon which lay 
nearest the scene of action, Washington marched swiftly to the support of 
the wing that had been confided to Sullivan, and in about forty minutes met 
thetU in full retreat. His approach checked the pursuit. Cautiously making 
a new disposition of his forces, Howe again pushed forward, driving the party 
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with. Greene, till they came upon a strong position, chosen by Washington, 
which completely commanded the road, and which a regiment of Virginians 
under Stevens, and another of Pennsylvanians under Stewart, were able to 
hold till nightfall." 

And first let me remind you of Gordon's positive assertion that 
Muhlenberg, by Washington's orders, took a different road from 
Weedon, and that Greene, in a letter to Marchant, confirms Gordon's 
statement. I ask Mr. Bancroft for the authority by which he ventures 
to contradict authorities like these ? 

Next please to observe how Washington is made to stand alone at 
this stage of the narrative : " His approach checked the pursuit." I 
would like to see this made plainer by authorities and detail. But — 
and do not overlook the sudden change — Howe pushes on, and, while 
Greene comes forward to be driven, Washington disappears from the 
field, suddenly reappearing, however^ a Deus ex machina, the moment 
the driven Greene reaches tenable ground, and chooses it for him. 
I pass over minor points. I will not dwell upon the unhistoric ab- 
surdity of the picture ; but I call upon Mr. Bancroft to give his au- 
thority for attributing to Washington the choice of the pass at which 
Greene made his great stand and saved the army. 

For Greene always asserted that he had saved the army at the 
Brandywine. He claims it in a letter to Henry Marchant in 1778. 
He claims it in a letter to Henry Lee in 1782. Mr. Bancroft quotes 
this letter to prove, out of Greene's own mouth, that he fell under 
Washington's frown at Germantown, although the letter says no such 
thing. Why did he not quote the following passage ? "I covered the 
retreat at Brandywine, and was upwards of an hour and a quarter in 
a hot action, and confessedly saved the park of artillery, and, indeed, 
the army, from the fatal effects of a disagreeable rout." Wotild Greene, 
in writing to Henry Lee, who was in the battle of the Brandywine, ad- 
vance an unfounded claim to so conspicuous a service ? Or is it " ir- 
relevant and unhistoric" to name a major-general in connection with 
the part performed by his division in an important battle ? 

Of Mr. Bancroft's paragraphs concerning Germantown I am at a loss 
how to speak, without using language which, however just in itself, and 
almost imperatively called for by the facts, would hardly become the 
pages of a literary journal. He has no condemnation for Washington's 
protracted discussion before Chew's house, the injudicious summons 
which cost the life of the gallant Smith, the time wasted in attempting 
to beat down its solid walls with light field-pieces, and the delay which 
all this occasioned in the advance of the right wing ; but upon the 
attack upon it made by Woodford, under justifying circumstances, he 
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dwells with minute complacency, as a blunder caused by a blunder of 
Greene ; of the different circumstances under which the two halts were 
made, he is silent. He cites Marshall to prove that this " windmill 
attack " was made by a part of the left wing, and speaks of this part 
as having " strayed to Chew's house, .... halted there, .... and taken 
no part in the battle," except to " play upon its walls with light field- 
pieces." Marshall's words are : " While rapidly pursuing the flying 
enemy, Woodford's brigade, which was on the right of this wing, was 
arrested by a heavy fire from Chew's house directed against its right 
flank." Having thus boldly travestied Marshall's account of Wood- 
ford's movement, he with equal boldness ignores Marshall's statement 
that that part of the wing which was "led by Greene in person" 
" pressing forward with eagerness, encountered and broke a part of the 
British right wing, entered the village, and made a considerable num- 
ber of prisoners." (Marshall, I. 169, ed. of 1848.) He carefully re- 
peats that " the left column under Greene was not heard of till about 
three quarters of an hour after the attack from the right " ; but with 
equal care excludes from his text Sullivan's explanation of Greene's 
delay, and Pickering's assertion that Greene, having a large " circuit 
to make in order to reach his point of attack," the columns were " en- 
tirely separated, and at a distance from each other," so that " no calcu- 
lations of their commanders could have insured their arriving at the 
same time at their respective points of attack." (Pickering's Letter 
in North American Review, XXIII. 429.) It is also stated in a 
contemporary diary that " the guide of the left wing mistook the way." 
But this interesting and authentic document, although often within Mr. 
Bancroft's reach during " the succession of years " over which his re- 
searches extended, seems, like many other " trustworthy " documents, 
either to have escaped his " unwearied pains," or to have borne its 
truthful witness in vain. 

" That Washington was dissatisfied and frowned" Mr. Bancroft con- 
tinues, " was long remembered by Greene, who years afterwards, while 
he claimed merit for his exertions on that day, wrote, ' At Germantown 
I was evidently disgraced.' " How far Washington shared this opinion 
may be gathered from the words — not cited by Mr. Bancroft — of the 
Henry Lee who, as Mr. Bancroft, trying, in another place, to use his 
testimony against Greene, tells us, " was then present as an officer, and 
greatly esteemed." 

" The left column was under the order of Major-General Greene. Some 
attempts were made at that time to censure that officer ; but they were too 
feeble to attract notice when levelled at a general whose uniform conduct had 
already placed him high in the confidence of his chief and of the army." 
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(For the letter, vide Lee's Campaign of 1781; and for the extract, Lee's 
Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department.) 

And if this does not satisfy Mr. Bancroft, let him compare it with 
the following extracts from a letter of Greene's to Washington, October 
24, 1777, and Washington's answer, October 26, 1777. 

" I cannot help thinking, from the most dispassionate survey of the op- 
erations of the campaign, that you stand approved by reason and justified by 
every military principle. With respect to my own conduct, I have ever 
given my opinion with candor, and to my utmost executed with fidelity what- 
ever was committed to my charge. In some instances we have been unfortu- 
nate. In one I thought I felt the lower of your Excellency's countenance 
when I am sure I had no reason to expect it. It is out of my power to com- 
mand success, but I trust I have ever endeavored to deserve it. It is morti- 
fying enough to be a common sharer in misfortunes ; but to be punished as 
the author, without deserving it, is truly afflicting." 

To which Washington immediately replies, after referring to " my 
letter of yesternight." 

" Our situation, as you justly observe, is distressing from a variety of ir- 
remediable causes, but more especially from the impracticability of answer- 
ing the expectations of the world without running hazards which no military 
principles can justify, and which in case of failure might prove the ruin of 
our cause. Patience and a steady perseverance in such measures as appear 
warranted by sound reason and policy must support us under the censure of 
the one, and dictate a proper line of conduct for the attainment of the other. 
That is the great object in view ; this, as it ever has, will, I think, ever remain 
the first wish of my heart, however I may mistake the means of accomplish- 
ment. That your views are the same, and that your endeavors have pointed to 
the same end, I am perfectly satisfied of, although you seem to have imbibed a 
suspicion which I never entertained." 

It may not be without its significance to add, that Washington signs 
this letter, — written throughout by his own hand, — " with sincere re- 
gard and affection," — strong words for Washington to use to a man 
whom he had just before "frowned" upon for misconduct. 

Mr. Bancroft professes a great veneration for Washington. Let him 
withdraw the charge to which Washington gives so distinct a denial ; 
or, if he s(ill persists in asserting that Greene, on the 4th of October, 
" fell under the frown," so directly disclaimed in this letter of the 26th of 
October, let him bring his proof. Nor let him say in extenuation that 
he did not know of this letter. He knows that his applications to me 
for information have been courteously and promptly met, and that, if he 
had cared for the truth, he might have found it. 

The last five pages of Mr. Bancroft's letter are chiefly devoted to my 
fifteenth section, " Why Greene was made Quartermaster-General." His 
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answer may be briefly summed up thus : — Greene wanted to make a for- 
tune, and gladly took an office which held out the prospect of one. To 
make sure of it, he insisted upon the appointment of Cox and Pettit as 
assistants, and by the aid of their relative Reed imposed onerous and 
unreasonable conditions upon Congress. The office thus gained he used 
for his own benefit and that of his relations. Failing, through the failure 
of the Continental currency, to realize his mercenary expectations, and 
alarmed at the public clamor which his mismanagement had occasioned, 
he threw up his commission in a pet at a critical period of the cam- 
paign. Washington, who thought well of him as a general, made no 
attempt to retain him as Quartermaster, thereby silently condemning his 
conduct in that office. 

" When a man acts from a compound motive," is the grave opening 
of this grave charge, " it may be hard to analyze its elements ; and we 
cannot know them unless the actor himself gives us glimpses into the 
inner workings of his mind." The " inner workings of the mind " 
which explain Mr. Bancroft's difficulty in understanding Greene with- 
out the aid of metaphysics are fully described by Sallust in a memora- 
ble paraphrase of Thuoydides : " Ubi de magna virtute et gloria bono- 
rum memores, qu£e sibi quisque facilia factu putat sequo animo accipit ; 
supra ea veluti Acta, pro falsis ducit." (Cat. III.; Thuc. II. 35.) 
" When the glorious achievements of brave and worthy men are re- 
lated, every reader will be easily inclined to believe what he thinks he 
could have performed himself, but will treat what exceeds that meas- 
ure as false and fabulous." (Hose.) 

I do not purpose to enter here into the history of General Greene's 
Quartermaster- Generalship. It belongs to another place, and, before 
that " half a lifetime " to which Mr. Bancroft alludes so pertinently is 
ended, may possibly be in print. My purpose here is merely to give 
the context and connections which Mr. Bancroft or Mr. Bancroft's 
" clerk " omitted in the extracts on which he founds the charge of 
selfish and mercenary. 

" Before Greene entered the army he had been interested in profitable 
trade." The expression is not strictly accurate ; but strict accuracy, of 
course, I cannot expect. It may not, however, be unhistoric to add, 
by way of commentary, that this trade was one of the earliest attempts 
in that line of industry which has made Rhode Island one of the wealth- 
iest states in the world in proportion to her population, — the transfor- 
mation of raw material into articles of general consumption and use. 
General Greene was an anchor-smith. What the effect of this " trade " 
had been upon his habits of mind may be conjectured from the follow- 
ing passage in a letter of July 26th, to John Adams : — 
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" I will endeavor to supply the want of knowledge as much as possible, by 
watchfulness and industry. In these respects, I flatter myself, I have never 
been faulty. I have never been one moment out of the service since I en- 
gaged in it. My interest has and will suffer greatly by my absence ; hut I 
shall think that a small sacrifice if I can save my country from slavery." 

" Six weeTcs before the fall of Fort Washington in 1776," Mr. Ban- 
croft continues!, " he indulged in the dream of reaping ' a golden harvest 
on the sea,' as the captain of a privateer, and devised a scheme for out- 
witting the enemy hy sufficient effrontery!' I give the passage in full 
that you may judge for yourselves how far it is to be regarded as a 
" dream " of personal gain, and how far as a suggestion made, in the 
intimacy of domestic correspondence, upon a subject of general inter- 
est ; for, as you well know, the success of the Continental privateers 
was, at that time, a success of the Continental navy. 

" This fall will be the last of the harvest. After this season all the naviga- 
tion of Great Britain will go armed sufficiently to manage the small cruisers 
of America. If your privateers should take any vessels bound to America or 
Great Britain, let the prize-master assume the character and personate the 
original captain ; if he should have the misfortune to fall in with an enemy's 
vessel, let him answer, bound to and came from the port mentioned in the 
ship's papers. If the captain or prize-master does this with sufficient effron- 
tery, nothing but personal knowledge can detect him. It would be a good 
method to engage the crews of the prizes by giving them an opportunity to 
enter on board the privateer, and to share in all the prizes made after they 
entered on board. This may enable the captain of the privateer to continue 
his cruise and bring in a number of prizes, when he would otherwise be 
obliged to return home for want of men. And as to the fidelity and attach- 
ment of the sailors, you may depend upon it they will be as faithful, after 
becoming interested, as the generality of our own seamen. 

" This fall is the golden harvest. I think the fishing ships at the eastward 
may be the objects of attention this fall. In the spring the East India ships 
may be intercepted on the coast of Africa. Were I at liberty, I think I could 
make a fortune for my family. But it is necessary for some to be in the field 
to secure the property of others in their stores." 

The only comment that I would make upon this letter, after asking 
you to compare it carefully with Mr. Bancroft's interpretation of it, is 
that it was written in the eighteenth, and not in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

'^ In February, 1778, he wrote, not altogether in jest, 'Money be- 
comes more and more the American's object.* You must get rich, or 

* Greene, who was a daily reader of Horace, may, when he wrote these words, 
have had in mind : — 

"O cives, cives, quserenda pocunia primurn est: 
Virtus post nummos. Haec Janus summus ab imo 
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you will be of no consequence.' " Well may Mr. Bancroft say that 
these words were " not " written " altogether in jest." They are the 
outpourings of a saddened and anxious spirit, asking itself, — for they 
occur immediately after the description of " a horrid faction which 
(had) been forming to ruin bis Excellency and others, — " Whither are 
our passions leading us ? Where is this corruption to end ? " " Ambi- 
tion," he exclaims, " how boundless ! Ingratitude, how prevalent ! " 
Under no circumstances would a fair interpretation of Greene's words, 
even separated from their natural connection, as Mr. Bancroft has sep- 
arated them, give them the meaning which he has attributed to them. 
But as the closing words of such a letter, how shall I characterize the 
attempt to convert them into an expression of the love of gain ? 

"/?« one of his letters he freely confessed that the emoluments expected 
from the Quartermaster's Department were flattering to his fortune. 
Here again I ask your attention to the context : — 

" The emoluments expected from the Quartermaster's Department, I freely 
confess, are flattering to my fortune, hul not less humiliating to my military 
pride. I have as fair pretensions to an honorable command as those who 
hold them, and while I am drudging in an office from which I shall receive 
no honor and very few thanks, I am losing an opportunity to do justice to 
my military character. And what adds to my mortification is, that my present 
humiliating employment is improved to pave the way for others' glory. There 
is a great diflerence between being raised to an office, and descending to one. 
Had I been an inferior officer, I might have thought myself honored by the 
appointment. But as I was high in rank in the army, I have ever considered 
it as derogatory to serve in this office. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that I could prevail on myself to engage in this business. Nothing but the 
wretched state that the department was in, and the consequent ruin that must 
follow, added to the General's and the Committee of Congress's solicitations, 
could have procured my consent. It was not with a view to profit, for the 
General and the Committee of Congress well remember that I offered to serve a 
year (unconnected with the accounts of the department) in the military line, 
without any additional pay to that I had as Major-General." 

Such were Greene's motives as stated in a letter wherein Mr. Ban- 

Prodocet ; hase reeinunt juvenes dictata senesque, 

Lsevo suspensi locales tabulamqae lacerto. 

Est animus tibi, sunt mores, est lingua, fidesque ; 

Sed quadringentis sex septem millia desint, 

Plebseris." — Ep. I. 1. 53. 
" citizens, citizens, the first thing to be sought after is money : virtue after money. 
Janus from top to bottom teaches these things ; young and old sing these maxims 
with their bags of counters and their tablets hanging on their left arms. You 
have spirit, you have morals, you have eloquence and fidelity; but let six or 
seven thousand sesterces bo wanting to four hundred thousand, and you will still be 
a plebeian." 
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croft could find nothing but a confession that the prospect of emolu- 
ments " was flattering to his fortune." And this letter was addressed, 
not to a private individual or personal friend, but to Mr. Duane, mem- 
ber of Congress and head of the Treasury Board, who could easily 
have verified its statements. The same motives are assigned in other 
letters. Mark what he writes to Washington in 1779 : — 

" There is a great difference between being raised to an office and descend- 
ing to one, — which is my case. There is also a great difference between 
serving where you have a fair prospect of honor and laurels, and where you 
have no prospect of either, let you discharge your duty ever so well. No- 
body ever heard of a quartermaster in history, as such, or in relating any 
brilliant action. / engaged in this business as welt out of compassion to your 
Excellency as from a regard to the public. I thought your task too great to be 
commander-in-chief and quartermaster at the same time. Money was not my 
motive. For you may remember I offered to serve a year unconnected with 
the accounts, without any additional pay to that I had as Major-General. 
However, this proposition was rejected as inadmissible. Then I told the 
Committee that I would serve upon the same terms that Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Pettit could be engaged upon ; and I have nothing more now, although I 

have a double share of duty and am held responsible for all failures 

Before I came into the department, your Excellency was obliged often to 
stand Quartermaster. However capable the principal was of doing his du- 
ty, he was hardly ever with you. The line and the staff were at war with 
each other. The country had been plundered in a way that would now 
breed a kind of civil war between the staff and the inhabitants. The man- 
ner of my engaging in this business, and your Excellency's declaration to the 
Committee of Congress that you would stand Quartermaster no longer, are 
circumstances which I wish may not be forgotten ; as I may have occasion, at 
some future day, to appeal to your Excellency for my own justification." — 
Sparks's Corr. of Rev., H. 274. 

You have seen how Greene wrote of his acceptance of the Quarter- 
master-Generalship to Duane and Washington after he had been more 
than a year in office. See now how he wrote about it to Knox before 
he accepted it, February 26, 1778: — 

" The Committee of Congress have been urging me for several days to 
accept the Quartermaster-General's appointment. His Excellency, also, 
presses it upon me exceedingly. I hate the place, but hardly know what to 
do. The General is afraid that the department will be so ill managed unless 
some of his friends undertakes it, that the operations of the next campaign 
will in a great measure be frustrated. The Committee urge the same rea- 
sons, and add that ruin awaits us unless the Quartermaster's and Commissary- 
General's Departments are more economically managed for the future than 
they have been for some time past. I wish for your advice in the affair, but 
am obliged to determine immediately." 
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Can Mr. Bancroft reconcile these statements — statements made to 
men who were familiar with the facts — with his representation of 
Greene's appointment as a device of Reed for the benefit of a partnership 
between Greene, Cox, and Pettit ? Can he reconcile them with his as- 
sertion " that Greene would not listen " to the offer of a fixed salary ; 
" but, retaining his place and pay in the line, insisted on an extra compen- 
sation by commissioa"? Can he explain how, upon this chief question 
of their mission, such men as Gouverneur Morris, Charles Carroll, Fran- 
cis Dana, not to mention the less-known Folsom and Harvey, were 
brought to lend themselves to Reed for the accomplishment of this 
scheme of private speculation upon public necessity ? Let him do this 
or blot out his narrative ; for on no other condition can it stand. 
But I must hasten. 

"I' non posso ritrar di tutti appieno, 

Perocche si mi caccia '1 lango tema, 

Che molte volte al fatto il dir vien meno." 

"I cannot all of (it) portray in fall, 
Because so drives me onward the long theme. 
That many times the word comes short of fact." 

Mr. Bancroft tells us, that " the public disliked to see him advance 
his relatives to lucrative agencies under him." Out of the hundreds of 
places in his gift, he gave only two to relatives, — the places of deputy 
commissary of purchases to his elder brother, Jacob, and to his cousin 
and intimate friend, Griffin Greene, men of unquestioned probity, and 
neither of whom grew rich in office. 

I will not venture to ask you for room for all the documents relative 
to Greene's resignation of the Quartermaster-Generalship. I will 
confine myself to a few of them. 

Washington, having just learned that there was a movement afoot 
in Congress to dismiss Greene from his place in the line on account of 
the tone of his letter resigning his place on the staff, writes to Jones, 
saying, among other things : — 

" In your letter without date, but which came to hand yesterday, an idea 
is held up as if the acceptance of General Greene's resignation of the 
Quartermaster's Department was not all that Congress meant to do with 
him. If by this it is in contemplation to suspend him from his com- 
mand in the line, of which he made an express reservation at the time of 
entering on the other duty, and it is not already enacted, let me beseech 
you to consider well what you are about before you resolve. I shall neither 
condemn nor acquit General Greene's conduct for the act of resignation, 
because all the antecedent correspondence is necessary to form a right judg- 
ment of the matter ; and possibly, if the affair is ever brought before the public, 
you may find him treading on better ground than you seem to imagine ; but this 
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hy the by Suffer not, my friend, if it is within tlie compass of your 

abilities to prevent it, so disagreeable an event to take place. I do not mean 
to justify, to countenance, or to excuse, in the most distant degree, any ex- 
pressions of disrespect which the gentleman in question, if he has used any, 
may have offered to Congress, no more than I do any unreasonable matters 
he may have required respecting the Quartermaster-General's Department ; 
but, as I have already observed, my letter is to prevent his suspension, because 
I fear, because I feel, that it must lead to very disagreeable and injurious con- 
sequences. General Greene has his numerous friends out of the army, as 
well as in it, and, from his character and consideration in the world, he might 
not, when he felt himself wounded in so summary a way, withhold himself 
from a discussion that could not at best promote the public cause. As a 
military character he stands very fair, and very deservedly so, in the opinion 
of all his acquaintance." 

In this letter Mr. Bancroft finds only two passages worthy of quota- 
tion : — 1st. "I do not mean to justify or to excuse, in the most distant 
degree, any expressions of disrespect which the gentleman in question, 
if he has used any, may have offered to Congress, no more than I do any 
unreasonable matters he may have required respecting the Quartermas- 
ter-General's Department." 2d. "As a military officer he stands very 
fair, and very deservedly so, in the opinion of all his acquaintance." 
Having prefaced this last with, " On this," — that is, the receipt of 
Jones's letter, — " Washington interposed to retain him, not as Quarter- 
master-General, but in the line, saying of him. As a military officer," &c., 
&c., he supplements it by the following characteristic paragraph:* — 

* If Mr. Bancroft had wished to show his readers what Washington really 
thought of Greene, he would probably have quoted the following passage from a 
letter of March 18, 1777, — four months, that is, after the fall of Fort Washington, 
to the President of Congress : — 

" The difficulty, if not impossibility, of giving Congress a just idea of our situa- 
tion (and of several other important matters requiring their earliest attention), by 
letter, has induced me to prevail on Major-General Greene to wait upon them for 
that purpose. This gentleman is so much in my confidence, so intimately ac- 
quainted with my ideas, with our strength and our weakness, with everything 
respecting the army, that I have thought it unnecessary to particularize or prescribe 
any certain line of duty or inquiries for him. I shall only say, from the rank he 
holds as an able and good officer in the estimation of all who know him, he deserves 
the greatest respect, and much regard is due to his opinions in the line of his pro- 
fession. He has upon his mind such matters as appear to me most material to be 
immediately considered, and many more will probably arise during the intercourse 
you may tliink proper to honor him with ; on all which I wish to have the sense 
of Congress and the result of such deliberations as may be formed thereupon." — 
S/xirks, IV. 368. 

This Greene of Washington's pencil is so irreconcilable with the Greene of Mr. 
Bancroft's painting, that he has found it convenient not to call the attention of his 
readers to the difference. 
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" I readily adopt the words of Washington. I doubt not that, with the 
fall of Continental money, the vision of wealth was not realized ; and I .pray 
you not to interpret too unfavorably to Greene the notices which injustice has 
extorted. A strong sentiment of self is not absolutely inconsistent with great 
efficiency in war. I leave you to judge whether Greene's accession to the 
post of Quartermaster-General should have been heralded with a clatter 
about disinterested patriotism and self-denying devotedness to the commander- 
in-chief." 

To facilitate your decision, I add a few passages from Washington 
and Greene which Mr. Bancroft's clerk forgot to copy. 

On the 24th of April, 1779, Washington writes to Greene: — 

" I am sorry for the difficulties you have to encounter in the Department 
of Quartermaster, especially as I was in some degree instrumental in bringing 
you into it. Under these circumstances I cannot undertake to give advice, or 
even hazard an opinion on the measures best for you to adopt. Your own 
judgment must direct. If it points to a resignation of your present office, 
and your inclination leads to the southward, my wishes shall accompany it; 
and if the appointment of a successor to General Lincoln is left to me, I shall 
not hesitate in making choice of you for this command." 

Mr. Bancroft asserts that " it was a cardinal principle with Congress 
to remunerate its Quartermaster-General by a fixed salary," and as- 
serts, also, by implication, that the system of commissions was introduced 
by Greene. On the 15th of October, 1778, Greene wrote to H. Mar- 
chant, who was in Congress, and therefore familiar with the facts : — 

" I readily agree with you that, so far as the commission allowed for doing the 
public business increases the expense, so far it is injurious to its interest ; but 
I cannot suppose that I have given an appointment to one person who would 
wish to increase the public charge for the sake of enlarging his commission. 
However, I may be deceived. I wish it was possible for the public to get their 
business done without a commission ; but I am persuaded it is not. Be that 
as it may, the evil, if it be one, did not originate with me. The commission 
given to most of the deputies in the Western States under the former 
Quartermaster-General was much higher than is now given. The Board of 
War gave larger commissions for such persons as they employed in the de- 
partment before I came in, than I would give to the same persons afterwards. 
I have got people upon the best terms I could." 

The principle of compensation by commission, therefore, was not in- 
troduced into the department by Greene. I have already shown by 
his letters to Washington and Duane, that he offered to serve for a year 
without any addition to his pay as Major-General. Do not these facts 
form a part of the whole story ? Mr. Bancroft had seen Greene's 
letter. If he wished to tell Greene's story fairly, why did he sup- 
press it? 
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As Mr. Bancroft refers more than once to Mr. Sparks, it may be 
interesting both to you and your readers to see how that accurate and 
truth-loving historian comments upon this passage : — 

" General Greene had now served as Quartermaster-General for more than 
a year. He had accepted the appointment reluctantly, but had executed its 
duties with great zeal and ability, encountering obstacles of no ordinary kind, 
and rendering services of the utmost importance to the army. He was at 
this time in Philadelphia, endeavoring to effect some arrangements, with the 
concurrence of Congress, in relation to the business of his department. 
He found Congress so dilatory, and so little inclined to second his views and 
his eflbrts, that he became weary and disgusted." — Writings of Washington, 
VI. 229, 230. 

On the 3d of September of the same year Washington writes to 
Greene : — 

" You ask several questions respecting your conduct in your present de- 
partment, your manner of entering it, and the services you have rendered. 
I remember that the proposal for your appointment originated with the Com- 
mittee of Arrangement, and was first suggested to me by them ; that, in the 
conversations I had with you upon the subject, you appeared reluctantly to 
undertake the office, and in one of them offered to discharge the military duties 
of it without compensation for the space of a year ; and I verily believe that a 
regard to the service, not pecuniary emolument, was the prevailing motive to 
your acceptance. In my opinion, you have executed the trust with ability 
and fidelity." — Writings of Washington, VI. 339. 

On the 21st of May of the following year, Greene writes to Wash- 
ington : — 

" / would stop all commission business I shall be happy to render 

every service in my power to promote the proposed plan of operations, not- 
withstanding the injuries I feel, provided they are not accompanied with 
circumstances of personal indignity. As to pay, I shall ask none, more than 
my family expenses, and all the conditions I shall ask are, to have my com- 
mand in the line of the army agreeable to my rank, and to be secured from 
any loss in the settlement of my public accounts. These conditions are so 
reasonable and just, and so flattering to the interest of the public, that I hope 
there will not be a moment's hesitation in acceding to them in the fullest lat- 
itude. No man has devoted himself more to the public service than I have ; 
and I hope that I shall not be subject to the imputation of vanity, if I claim 
some consideration for past services. Your Excellency must know me too 
well to suppose my spirits flag at imaginary difficulties." — Writings of Wash- 
ington, VII. 54. 

On the loth of August, 1780, two days after writing the letter to 
Joseph Jones, of which Mr. Bancroft has made such singular use, 
Washington writes to Greene as follows : — 
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" As you are retiring from the office of Quartermaster-General, and have 
requested my sense of your conduct and services while you acted in it, I 
shall give it to you with the greatest cheerfulness and pleasure. You have 
conducted the various duties of it with capacity and diligence, entirely to my 
satisfaction, and, as far as I have had an opportunity of knowing, with the 
strictest integrity. When you were prevailed on to undertake the office, in 
March, 1778, it was in great disorder and confusion, and hy extraordinary ex- 
ertions you so arranged it as to enable the army to take the field the moment 
it was necessary, and to move with rapidity after the enemy when they left 
Philadelphia. From that period to the present time your exertions have been 
equally great. They have appeared to me to be the result of system, and to 
have been well calculated to promote the honor and interest of your country. 
In fine, I cannot but add, that the States have had in you, in my opinion, an 
able, upright, and diligent servant." — Writings of Washington, VII. 153. 

Thus Washington wrote after Greene's resignation. It may interest 
you to see how he wrote before it. Mr. Bancroft will find this letter 
in Sparks's seventh volume, page 144, in most suggestive proximity to 
the letter to Joseph Jones. If he will give himself the trouble to exam- 
ine the Washington papers he will find that, upon the Quartermaster's 
Department, as upon almost all the great questions of the war, the opin- 
ions of Washington and Gi'eene were in perfect harmony. 

"WASHINGTON TO GREENE. 

"Peekskili,, August 6, 1780. 

" Sir : — I have received your letter of yesterday. When you quit the de- 
partment I shall be happy to give you my sense of your conduct, and I am 
persuaded it will be such as will be entirely satisfactory." (The Italics are of 
my adding. You will readily see why I add them. ) "I cannot, however, 
forbear thinking that it will be unadvisable in you to leave the department 
before the success of the letters written from Paramus by the Committee and 
myself to Congress is known ; and I entreat you to wait the issue of the 
application." 

Greene waited. Congress rejected the recommendations of Wash- 
ington and the Committee, and twenty days after this letter was written, 
Greene resigned. It gives me a strange feeling to look at it, as it 
came from the hands of Washington (I write with the original before 
me, Harrison's text and Washington's signature), and turn from it to 
the inexplicable pages of Mr. Bancroft* 

* If Mr. Bancroft had not passed so decided a judgment upon Schuyler also, I 
would suggest to him, as a commentary upon the letter to Jones, a letter of Schuy- 
ler's to Washington, which Mr. Sparks has published, p. 427 of the second vol- 
ume of his " Correspondence of the Kevolutiou." 
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Such was the language of "Washington to Greene and of Greene to 
Washington. I could easily enlarge my extracts, but I have given 
enough to show that Mr. Bancroft has equally misrepresented both of 
these great and good men. For the present I stay my hand ; well 
knowing that it is not in his power to controvert one of my assertions, 
or impugn the authenticity of one of my documents. It is not merely 
as the grandson of General Greene that 1 protest against his perver- 
sion of the truth, but as a citizen of the United States I protest against 
his mutilation of one of the brightest pages of my country's history. Let 
no one attempt it who is not prepared to prove either that Washington's 
words are not the true expression of Washington's opinion, or that he 
■was weakly deceived in his estimate of a man who served for six years 
under his own eye in stations which required military and civil genius, 
a sound judgment, a resolute will, and the purest inspirations of sin- 
cere and earnest patriotism. 

Mr. Bancroft closes his letter with a quotation from Dante. It 
would have been well for him if, before he ventured upon this bold 
misapplication of the words of the great Florentine, he had pondered 
the words of the great Roman : " Deforme est de se ipso praedi- 
care, falsa prcesertim, et cum irrisione audientium imitari militem 
gloriosum." " It is base to boast one's self, especially for what is false, 
and to the derision of your auditors imitate the vainglorious soldier 
(of the comedy)." 

And as Mr. Bancroft, even in quoting Dante, has not forgotten to 
omit where the omission was convenient, permit me to remind you of 
the last lines of the same canto, which are well deserving the attention 
of every man who undertakes to write history : — 

" Ma nondimen rimossa ogni menzogna 
Tutta tua vision fa manifesta .... 
Che r animo di quel ch' ode, non posa, 
Ne forma fede per esempio ch' aia 
La sua radlce incognita e nascosa, 
Ne per altro argomento che non paia." 

Or as it reads in Longfellow's English : — 

" But ne'ertheless, all falsehood laid aside 
Make manifest thy vision utterly .... 
Because the spirit of the hearer rests not. 
Nor doth confirm its faith by an example 
Which has the root of it unknown and hidden, 
Or other argument that is not seen." 

Very truly yours, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 



